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SO many people have written to me asking for my advice on how 
to become a strip cartoonist that I thought it would save time 
if I put down my own simple methods of going about it. 

To start with, you must have a long piece of board, some pens 
and ink — and a model. 

Whatever wine says, you must insist on a model, otherwise there 
is not much fun in it. I mean to say, to draw the same thing, more 
or less, four times a day is inclined to get a bit boring. 

Of course, if you do have something cute in the way of models it 
is usual— even advisable — to have a girl in your strip. Otherwise, 
if your dizzy blonde turns up for duty at ten o'clock every morning, 
and at the end of the week all you've drawn is a lot of comic animals 
—well, I mean to say, wific is inclined to get a trifle suspicious 1 

The safest way is to start using wine herself as a model. You 
needn't worry — she'll soon get tired of it and will find it doesn't 




haps you will be drawing her 

habille when the door-bell wi 

absent 




door to the vicar in a p;: 
of panties and a brassier 

After this, your suggestion that you hire 
a model will be welcomed. 

Having obtained official sanction, so to 
speak, one can sally forth blithely in search 
of the little bit of nonsense. Now we 
approach one of the most difficult parts of 
strip cartooning, i.e., finding a suitable 
model. It is no earthly use advertising. 
The nifty blonde you have in your mind's 
eye never replies to adverts of that descrip- 
tion; all you get is a widow with matri- 
monial intentions or an artless-looking dam- 
sel out for blackmail with an ex-pugiiisi 
"husband" in the background ! 

9 




A good way is ^o mix 
with the proletariat on its 
way to work. Pick out a 
likdv specimen and follow 
her to her place of busi- 
ness. If she works at a 
place where men are em- 
ployed, you can then apply 
for a job. If you get it, no 
doubt in course of lime 
you will get to know her 
and can then ask her to 
pose for you — unless she 
happens to be your fore- 
man. A quicker way is to 
accost her in the street and 
ask her then. 

Now, this is the most 
delicate part of the busi- 
ness. Care should be 



taken not to 
anxious and a 



appear too 
oid, if pos- 



a mere philanderer. 

A nonchalant attitude should be adopted, as though you have 
a long queue of models waiting to be drawn by you and you are 
offering this one the chance of a lifetime. If the sight of her beauty 
makes your throat go dry, and causes you to stammer inaudibly 
and fiddle with your collar, you'll have a devil of a |ob making her 
understand what you want. In fact, 
she may take a very poor view of 
your intentions and call the nearest 
policeman. . . . 

If it happens to be your lucky day 
and she decides to take a chance, 
don't look ioo pleased or gaze after 
her retreating figure with hungry 
eyes; it may make her change her 
mind about the sort of strip you re- 
quire of her. 

You can always tell her, if she 
appears a bit nervous, to bring a 





friend with her, If it's mother, you may have to drug her coffee dur- 
ing some of the poses; if it rums out to be a man, you'll have to 
find him a job in the garden or get him to mend the sink. It's 
never another girl — -except a very plain one. 

But let's hope you are all set with a beautiful dumb blonde 
without any friends or relations. If you work at home, it is always 
d arrange to have the model when wifie is at one of 
her bridge parties. In this way you 
oid being lonely and are not so likely 
o be interrupted. Nothing is so annoying 
as being called down :n peel 
the onions lust when you 
have got the mode' nosed 
in an interesting position. 

Leaving ihe model !dr 
a moment — bu: only for 
a momeni — while she tidies 
her hair, we can go on to the 
question of ideas. One of 
hese is necessary for each 
strip, of course. Sending in 
strips without an idea in 








ther 



edit. 



' than anything. 



i bums i 
is not much better, either. 

New ideas arc almost as difficult to come by as models. Some 
strip cartoonists in search of an idea sit staring hard at a blank 
wall of their studio. After staring hard for an hour, if ihis doesn't 
produce an idea it invariably produces a thirst and suggests a 
drink — which is a good idea, anyway. If, after staring for 
another hour, your mind is still as blank as the wall, a good 
idea then is to take the model out to lunch. If you have a halt' 
a dozen short ones each, you will probably get plenty of good ideas 
for the afternoon 1 

It is a mistake, however, to stand the model too good or nourishing 
a lunch — not that that's very likely nowadays, of course ! But if you 
do happen to hit on one of those places where the thirty -shilling 
lunch really is worth the five shillings maximum they're supposed 
to charge for it, and if the model displays a taste for stout, the 
probability is that you will both spend the afternoon in a post- 



prandial doze — which is not the best way to produce work of any 
kind. Of course, if you manage to keep awake and only the model 
succumbs, you might do some impressions of the Sleeping Beauty 
which will come in useful to illustrate fairy stories later — but most 
modern editors demand action in their strip cartoons and arc averse 
to still life. 

However, we will take it that you have selected your model, 
tound your ideas and drawn your strip. The next thing is to sell 
it (the strip, not the model — which would be money for jam). 
Selling a strip is more tricky. The best way is to know the editor 
personally, have shares in the paper, or, as a last resource, marry 
the proprietor's daughter. But if you do sell the strip on its merit 
— and here we are letting you into a real trade secret — it must be 
a good one! As there is no recipe whatever for this we will pass 
hurriedly over the problem and assume that you have succeeded 
where so many have failed. 

After your strip has been appearing in a paper for some time, 
you will lind you receive a certain amount of fan mail. This usually 




laKcs the form of anonymous abuse or requests for ail introduction 
to your model. However, ihis is immaterial; die point is, Ian mail 
brings up the question of a secretary 10 attend to it. 

The best secretaries, contrary to models, are usually dark and 
not too tall. They can be obtained from employment agencies; 
but, as a rule, the best ones have already been picked. On the 
whole, it is wisest to employ the same methods that you have used 
for finding a model. So you had better go back to the beginning of 
this article and read it again. 

If, after reading it three or four times, you don't decide to drop 
the whole idea of strip-cartooning, turn Turk and get a harem 
instead, I shall be very much surprised. 
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to me on a lovely summer's evening — 
' protested Jim. "Is that your idea of 



11 of the Thames Trunk 

Murder — whose dismembered 

body, it will be recalled, v.\is found in 

a large suit -cast' imbedded in the river 

mud — has been identified as Miss 

Violet C , an artist's model. The 

police are pursuing their inquiries in 
certain Bohemian quarters." 

Jim looked somewhat startled as 
Dora repented this gruesome morsel 
of news from the evening paper- 
while the little pink-faced gentleman 
who had been sitting unobserved 
just behind them on a chair in the 
park peered inquisitively through 
his thick, round spectacles. 

"What a thing to read ou 
and on my short leave, too 
light reading, darling?" 

"No, but I — I sort of knew Vi," replied Dora slowly. "She used to 
pose for a man named Angel in the old days." 

Jim, a typical clean-cut young Guards officer, with decisive Public 
School ideas on social det.rin.im, glanced sharply at his charming com- 
panion. And seemed to sec her lissom, form and well- moulded 
limbs, revealed rather than concealed by her light summer dress, for 
the first lime. 

"I didn't kaawyou went in for thai sort of thing !" he remarked, 
drawing slightly away from her. 

"Who said I did?" asked Dora defensively. "It wasn't my body 
found in the trunk ! I only knew this gar] slightly — met her at a studio 
party. But it gave me a shock." 

"Hum ! Studio party ! Artist's model I" Jim snorted as if that 

explained everything. "They usually end up like that ! Anyway, I'm 

giadyoit've lost touch with your artistic friends since you've met me." 

Dora gave a delicious; little trili of laughter. "You are a prosy old 

darling 1" she exclaimed. "You must have got your ideas out of 

IS 



Trilby— hypnotic painters in velvet trousers, oryics on Mompama-.se 
md all that ! But you needn't worry, old thing." She laid her hand 
0D his knee. "I don't pose in the nude for hairy artists 
" Jim stood up, rather shocked. "I should think not! he said stiffly, 
and looked at his wrist-watch. "Bui I must be off now, dear. Care to 
stroll back towards the barracks with me?" 

"Do you mind if I sit on here for a bit, darling? Ii s still '.uiuiy, 
and I'm rather spent. You may not be an artist, but you certainly 
take ii our of a girl when you get short leave. We've been to town 
with a vengeance to-day I" 

Jim grinned hovishlv, both mollified and llatrcred: and, pressing 
he'r hand-he was "too much of a gentleman to kiss her in public when 
in uniform— strode away with that affectation ot indifference with 
winch an Imulishmnn conceals his true love. 

His upright, manlv figure had scarcely disappeared among the 
trees than the cherubic gentleman who bud been listeiung-in to the 
whole scene with undisguised amusement left his chair and approached 
the young lady, hat in hand. 

"I must ask you to excuse me for overhearing your conversation. 
my dear," he remarked, "but it was as interesting to me as it was to 
yourself." 

"Mr. Angel 1" exclaimed Dora, startled. 

"Ah, you remember me ?" He beamed at her through his thick 
lenses. "You will understand now why I could hardly approach vou 
before. Your voting man lias somewhat decided — not ro say strait- 
laced— views abour artists. And I noticed that you did not tell him 





you qsed to pose for me." 

"That was years ago," said Dora, 
on the defensive again. "Why 
should I?" 

"'Ah, why indeed? Especially as: 
your young officer would not ap- 
prove. Not that he could honestK 
object to the kind of sittings you 
gave the old Angel I" 

Dora nodded, her mind going 
back to her pre-war life as a manne- 
quin and spare-time model. Her 
poses had certainly been most inno- 
cuouSj and Mr. Angel, peering short- 
sightedly round his easel, the most 
:v-.pct(.tul, avuncular of employers. 
He had used her chiefly ;or large heads 
for magazine covers, and sinnenmes 
story illustrations. 

"The fact is," went on Mr. Angel 
■• lii 'iiy lit fully, "if T hadn't overheard 
your somewhat — ah — prevarit ating 
disavows] el' such Bohemian habits I 
mighl have asked you to pose lor me 
again. I'm in ur- 
■ed of a 






todel 






just lost my regu- 
lar stand-by. That poor girl I" He sighed 
deeply. "'Not diat poor Vi was much 
good. Poker-face, I used to call her. 
Couldn't register any emotion — not 
even fear. I shouldn't be surprised if 
that dumb, snooty look of hers infuri- 
ated some jealous lover, and he did her 
in ! I must confess I felt like it myvell 

Dora looked at him with a 
new curiosity. These callous 
sentiments issuing from the 
Pickwickian Mr. Angel threw 
a fresh light on her former em- 
ployer. Did his benign, 
cheiubic looks belie him ? 

"But I suppose you would 
not care to take her place — as 
a model I mean," he went on, 
"for fear of annoying that 
rather proper young man of 




pnety, 



Tr's nut that," said Dora quickly, "although I am half engaged to 
m," she admitted, with a slight flush. 

'"Then I can hardly hope to seduce you from ihe path of pro- 
1 said Mr. Angel, not without malice. "But— in case you 
ouU change your mind"— he fumbled in his vest pocket— "here's 
mv new address. If you should overcome your scruples— or your 
young man's— giv* me a ring this week-end. Goodbye, my dear. So 
pleased to have run across you again." 

He was gone, leaving her ledum ;. Mule milled and fmgering hi-; 
card. She glanced idly at it, and read : "Aloysius Angel. R.A., 
Flat 41B, Riverbank Mansions, S.W." 

The following Sunday, Mr. Angel, 
whose life-long study of pretty \ 
sitting for their portraits had given mm a 
fair insight into the female mind, was not 
altogether surprised when Dora rang him 
up at his studio-flat on the Embankment. 
She spoke rather breathlessly, but with- 
out preamble, and the sum of her message 
was that she had changed her mind and 
would come after tea to give him what- 
ever poses his work required- 
Mr. Angel took a turn or 
two round the flat on his fat, 
stubby legs, with his podgy, 
inartistic-looking handsclasped 
behind his back. "She is 
either hard up or has quar- 
relled with her young i 
about posing," he reflected, 
''or" — he stopped suddenly, 
and drummed his fingers on 
the window overlooking the sullen Thames— 
to find out how I murdered her friend Vi?" 

And, with a little chuckle, he proceeded methodically to make 
certain arrangements for the reception of his new model. 

There was no porter at the flats and no lift, and Dora, who had 
arnved somewhat out of breath, was almost gasping when she reached 
the top floor and knocked at No. 41B. 

"Mv dear child, you're quite breathless; vou must sit down, said 
Mr. Angel, all solicitude. "Is it my frightful stairs— or the daring 
step vou have taken?" 

"What daring step-" asked Dora, glad 10 sink into the hard, high- 
backed chair— the familiar model's "throne" she remembered— 
provided for her. 

"'Why, your daring step in defying the young man's prejudices— 
1 it be that he has grown r 




be that she v, 



B broad-minded s 



: I last s 






D. 



flushed. "Don't be absurd, Mr. Angel 1 That has nothing 
do with it. Besides, why should he know anything about my 



sitting for you?" She was obviuusly piqued. 

"Well, perhaps that's as well, as he might 
not approve of the pose I shall ask of you. 
You have come to me in the nick of time. 
Do you mind sitting in your— ah — undies?" 
Mr. Angel gave a deprecating cough. "I 
wouldn't ask you, but it's a rush job, and I 
want to get the whole thing over to-night. 
Unless, that is, your young man would 
ject." He was beitming ;it her with an 
mixture of apprehension and mockery. 

"I tell you it's no business of Jim's !" 
Dora exclaimed, tossing her head impatiently. 
"I don't keep him informed of everything I 
do, and he can't order my life about ! Why 
should he know where or when or how I 

"Ah, well," — Mr. Angel shrugged his 
plump shoulders— "these stories of models 
being murdered — studio orgies — you know 
the sort of thing young men of that school 
believe goes on among artists ! But if he 

doesn't know " His eyes wandered 

dreamily off in the direction of the window. 

Dora's followed litem, and from her high 

position on the model's throne she could sec 

the leaden river winding sluggishly below. 

For the first time she fell vaguely uneasy. . . 

"in that case," went on Mr. Angel briskly, 

"we'll get to work. Stay where you are. I'll move the easel." 

In doing so he revealed an unusually large and dirty suit-case, or 
trunk, lying half-opened on the floor. Dora could not restrain an 
involuntary start as she saw it. 

Mr. Angel noticed it, as he noticed most things, and, shutting the 
lid, lifted the trunk with an appearance of effort and dumped it in 
a far corner of die studio out of sight behind a divan. 

"Now, if you don't mind stripping — to your undies" — he made an 
almost apologetic gesture — "111 fetch my brushes. Keep your 
stockings on," he added, disappearing into an inner room. 

Dora pulled her frock over her head — slowly, thoughtfully, but 
not because of any embarrassment. Her mind was playing with an 
altogether more aluniuriK idea. . . . 

For the lite of her she could not banish that trunk from her thoughts 
It fascinated her. Why was it so heavy? 

Suddenly she slipped across the room, looking as sweet and inno- 
cent in brassiere and kniiks as she would have done in bathing dress, 
and peered behind the divan. Almost automatically she opened the 
trunk, and a cold shiver went through her as she saw that it was 
empty — save for two large, heavy weights 1 
Then she heard a step in the inner room, and scuttled back to the 





What a fool she was w 
have come 1 How she 
regretted that row with 
Jim, and her stupid de- 
fiance in posing 



"So'ji 



his 



doesn't know 
here," Mr. 
Angel chuckled, stoop- 
ing over his canvas. "He 
doesn't know what he's 
missing ! But perhaps 
if he saw you like that— 
and you are really very 
charming, my dear, if 
an old man may say so — 
he would only think of 
studio orgies, and model 
niurders, and other pop- 
ular misconceptions of 
the artistic life. And 



chair, breathing hard and 
clutching the arms until her 
knuckles showed white. 

Mr. Angel returned, and, 
delicately averting his eyes 
from the ravishing vision on 
the model's throne, went 
brisklv across to the door— 
and turned the key in the 
lock! 

"I did that in case anyone 
should come in and see you," 
he explained with a fatherly 
smile. "They might misun- 
derstand. Not that it's very 
likely," he went on, rolling 
up the sleeves of his smock as 
hcapproachcdtheeasel. "The 
fiats are empty for the week- 
end. I believe we are quite 

Dora tried to speak, but the 
words died in her throat. 
She was really terrified now. 





unique selling for a murder, 
.,,..- ., , ±.e was industriously mixing 
paint. "And a unique opportunity, eh? 
You and I alone here— my palette knife 
handy — an empty trunk — yes, 1 do de- 
clare, an empty trunk i 
the river 



whole g 
murder 



my dear," 



flowing conve- 
helow ! The 
-up for a model 
Reminds you of 
doesn't it? But 
look frightened, 
he added, sud- 
denly glancing up s 

Dora, her curls sticking 
to her clammy brow, man- 
aged to gasp out : "I'm 
not. Why should I be?" 
Whatever she did, she must 
.rot betray fear, must not 
show for a moment that 
she suspected. She must 
play lor time. If only 

^°^ "Why, of course, how 

me ! I iorgot to tell you. I'm trying to paint a Polish girl 
a chair by the brutal Na/.is. It's a very thrilling story." Mr. 
ne out from behind the easel and approached her, twisting a 



lasted t 
Angel ci 

coloured scarf in his hands. She 
a little realism would help yoi 
sheer, blind, helpless terror — 
very difficult for a pretty 
woman." And suddenly he 
passed behind her chair, and 
swiftly, almost violently, pin- 
ioned her arms to the high 
back with the scarf. Before 
she realised what he was do- 
ing, she was a prisoner ! 

She cried out involuntarily 
"Oh, you arc hurting me ! 
Please untie me 1 Surely tiiis 
isn't necessary? 

"Oh, but it is, my dear," 
said Mr. Angel, returning com- 
posedly to his canvas. "How 

i I do execution on you if 



tched him fas 
r the c 



^ 



He 



Shi 




nm afraid you are rather uncomfortable; but you asked for it, you 
Siow 1 have already lost one model. It's too bad to lose another— 
just when I hoped she might come back to me, too. 
"What— what Jo you mean- gasped Dora. 

"You know, my dear." He studied her lace with the same bland 
curiosity— much as a naturalist might scrutinise a butterfly on a pin. 
"You mav think vou have defied votsr young mm;, but il you met him 
...din— when the rcacdon set in— you would tearfully promise ban 
to be done with posing toi 
ever. I can read die signs. 
And you were my favourite 
model. I used to be very fond 
of you — did you know that - 
—and now you are throwing 
voursclf away on this Philis- 
tine — this booby who thinks 
that every artist is a potentia 1 
murderer !" 

He spoke with unexpected 
venom, and Dora stared at 

greater even than her panic. 
Mr. Angel was re- 
vealing another side 
to his nature with 
a vengeance ! Dur- 
ing her whole experi- 
ence of him she had 
never for one mo- 
ment suspected him 
capable of passion or 
iealousy — of any- 
thing stronger than 
die mildest oid-gen- 
tlemanlv affection. 
"1 — I never 




toldn 



"You never gave 



he replied sadly. "You were 



ys so— young" and unemotional." You were like Vi in that. And, 
now that I mention it, you still look rather like her— snoot, ami 
unstagc You're showing more -corn and comempi than tear ot me. 

Unconsciously her lip had curled at the idea of Mr. Angel desiring 
her- but at fuVlast words, spoken with an incongruous wilfulness, 
her face registered, for the first time, sheer, stark, naked ™- 

Mr. Angel saw it, dabbed furiously at h.s canvas, and then abruptlv 
picked up'lhe kmic, tunning one Mubbv tinge, along the .blade 

"And speaking of Vi," he said, his eyes glittering through his 
powerful glasses, "do you know who killed her?" 
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In a flash Dora realised 
that he had, not only the J 
opportunity, but two 
strong motives for murder- 
ing her. Jealousy' — and the 
fear that she had guessed 
his iiuilrv secret ! 

"Help ] Help !" 
shrieked. 



Mi. 



nly 



mark : "You need not 

carry realism so far, ray 

dear. No one can possihlv hear 

you at the top of this empty 

building." 

Dora recovered herself with 

an effort and, clutching at a 

, almost whispered: "You 

have laid your plans carefuQja 

Mr. Angel; but there is one 

flaw. If you kill me, you 

ill have to 

"iminating 



worth it ?" 

Before Mr. Angel could reply to this appeal 
his artistic vanity, there was a thunderous knock 
on the door. 

"Jim ! Jim !" cried Dora, almost fainting with 
terror and relief. 

And Mr Angel coolly crossed the room and un- 
locked the door. To admit a furious, panting [in 
whose wrathful expression suddenly changed I 
one of delighted surprise as he 
shouted : 

"Why, it's dear old Chubbv ! 
Hullo, Dora darling ! Why on 
earth didn't you tell me it was only 
him you were sitting for? 1 should 
not have cared a hoot. He used to do 
the most stunning cartoons for us 
when he was in the mess 1" 

Then, suddenly conscious ol 
Dora's deshabille, he gave a slight 
start, pulled himself together like a 
man, and, gazing at her with 




renewed interest, exclaimed : "Gosh ! you look a peach, darling ! Not 
v— dress-., perhaps; but I suppose it's all right with old Chubby. 
Art" for art's sake, and all that ! What's the idea of the fetters ?" 

"Because Mr. Angel murdered Violet and was about to murder me 
before you came," said Dora deliberately. 

Jim stared again— and then hooted with laughter. "I say ! Thal'^ 
a joke : But I read the papers, too, darling ! _ They've caught the 
jloke who slew that girl — dago in a night club." 

"I asked you if you knew who had done it," Mr. Angel mildly re- 
minded her, as he loosened the scarf that bound her to the chair. 
"And. anyway, the case was not very strong against me, as I didn't 
move into this riverside flat until after the tragedy was discovered. 
But fancy your Jim being a sort of model, too," he chuckled, "when 
1 used to do cartoons of the chaps in our regiment I" 

Dora stared blankly at him. "But — why — why " 

Mr Angel took her gently by the hand and led her to the portrait. 
It was a masterpiece — a vivid, dramatic study of a beautiful girl 
cowering in agonised terror before her tormentors. 

"J could never have done that unless you had looked it," he ex- 
plained, adding with mischievous under -st.i tern i'ih : "'You must tor- 
give me if I— allowed you to frighten yourself. I told you of Vis 
shortcomings as a model, and your own, and the difficulty cl getting 
a pretty W&wm to look really frightened. Forgive me — in the cause of 



happy. Jim swore he didn't care what became of me 
but he followed me round here to protect me assoon 

card — which I— 1 dropped when 1 left him I" 
id Jim fervently, meeting her tender glance. 
But, all the same, Jim, Mr. Angel is a murderer," Dora insisted 
,iusly, "and he has committed a model murder, because after this 
I shall never pose again for anyone ' 
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And yet not quite alone, for while 
The furious foe her northern isle 
Assailed with shot and shell and fit 
Across the vast Atlantic came 
A helping hand— a cheering word- 
MISS U.S.A. the call had heard, 
And first with timely loans and th 
With mighty metal, mightier 
Succoured her sister o'er the 

sea, 
Shared in the fight for 

liberty, 
And showed a world still 

racked with hates 
Two perfectly United States .' 




Meanwhile, MISS SOVIET, grim 
Had held the invading Hun at bay, 
Dyeing her flag in blood of those 
Who sought to stain her sacred ma 

Fit da; -in,, ot the Man of Steel, 
" o kneel, 



i Rui 






Uiuil thai Ml m.r- Jogged advm 
Turned to retreat, their panzer clamour 
Silenced by sickle and by hammer, 
And then took steppes to see the brutes 
Kicked out of Russia with Russian boots . 
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r FRANCE 

While Vichy, 'neath the Nazi boot, 
Lay prostrate, breathless, bleeding, mute. 
Uprose with gay, defiant glance, 
Unconquerable MADEMOISELLE 
LA FRANCE, 
Gallant with smiles that broke through 
tears, 
■ The timeless beauty of Armentieres, 
Holding aloft for all to see 
The torn tricolour of liberty, 
Sounding the same brave bell thai tolled 
The oppressor's doom in days of old, 
The bell that will tell the world again 
Of France reborn — la Belle Lorraine! 








/rV spile of critics harsh and 
crude 
And rustic laughter loud and 

rude, 
The Landgivl brings a modem 

charm 
To manv a dull, old-fashioned w 
farm 



In smart green sweater lithe and 

dim, 
And well-cut breeches, tight and 

With "windswept" hair where no straws show 

Which way the winds of Heaven blow, 

The humblest job she'll not despise, 

From making hay to making eyes, 

And gaping yokels bless their luck 
To see her blithely raking muck— 
(The ravages of "mucking-out" 
With make-up are repaired, no doubt !) 

Although with stool and milking pail 
She'll sometimes hesitate and quail 
Before the baleful glare she spies 
In the old cow's suspicious eyes, 
Yet through the Square she gaily goes 
Leading a bullock by the nose, 
With innocent, unruffled brow — 
Convinced that he's a harmless cow ! 




LIIMGWORTH 

Again, as bold as Boadicea 
Mounting her chariot, see her steer 
The chugging tractor o'er the land, 
And while the farmer can but stand 
In helpless wrath or madly rave, 
Describe a sort of Marcel wave— 
A crazy motion of the plough 
That gives her boss a "furrowed" brow ■' 

But when all's said and done, the farm's 
The brighter for her girlish charms, 
And in The Blue Lion's cosy bar 
The countryfolk from near and far 
All toast the Landgirl, saying: ' 
Ain't never seen the like of she !" 





NORWAY 

Maidof the Mountains 

and the S.a, 
Lithe princess of the light- V^f 

foot ski, 
Sailing the fiord and ranging the 1} 1 1 W 
MISS NORWAY, nurtured mi wJ 

and snoto, 
Free and unfettered, fair and fleer, 
How could they hope to bind your feet, 
Stem your Christie or break your run] 
And darken the Land of the Midnight Sun 



MISS HOLLAND beside her 

Zuyder Zee, 
A rampart against the tt 



Beneath lite windmill by the 

dyke, 
Or riding her level lands by 



Coinplcfi- rath r/f»'.v and eh, ,/,'_; 
a-blush, 



Has shown, -while in mis- 
fort tine's clutch, 
A courage that's sow, thing 




POLAND 
Akin i„ spiTil anipride j ' 

MSI > POLAND ,!,<,„ „«,', I 
first place - lc 

%;%r"° mff "« l <•« r\ 

Muffled by ,yr mms llanih JL 
"<'">«* the fir* „-« hoi , mbdl 





Her sister in misfortune, too, 
MISS BELGIUM, as tiny as 

she's true, 
Crushed for a second time by 

weight 
Of German steel and the wheels 

of fate, 
Has yet laid hold in her direst hour 
Of bell-ropes ever beyond the 

power 
Of tyrant grip in a hind of pain— 
And the bells of Bruges shall peal 




A CASE 

OF 

PAN/C 




THE worst case of panic I heard of in this war— perhaps the on] 
genuine case," mused the Ship'* Surgeon, sippme Ins pink » 
was when Ordinary Seaman Parrotr brought his faunette frc 
island of Syrinx to Occupied Greece dunn<; the MeditcirmcLi 
paign." 

We all sat up, because the M.O.'s stories, though not always crediblei 
were invariably startling— and sometimes agreeably spiced with techniea 

Of course, he didn't call her a faunette himself (he went on witl 
reminiscent grin). He used some terrific Greek word. Parrot: was I 
scholar— Classical Tripos, and all that— and should never have been 
a matelot at all. He just joined the Navy for "hostilities only," and 
didn t begin to enjoy himself until he got among the Aegean Islands 
which were, as you might say, a sort oi spiritual home for him 

A queer Utile milk-and-water chap, he was, always peering into his 
Humer or Herodotus (in the original, mind you) and spending his shore 
leaves poking about round annquitici— ;emples and tombs— instead of 
enjoying himsell in ones and dance-halls like other fellows Women' 
He was afraid of 'em— dead scared ! He could recite yards of Sappho 
and erotic Greek poetry fit to make your hair stand on end, but when 
it came to exchanging a word with a real gul he'd blush like one himself. 

Ihen his ship went down oft' Cape Matapanj and he walked— or, 
rather, floated— slap into the biggest adventure of his life You might 
almost call u his love story. 

When the destroyer foundered, he got separated from his mates— he 
would !— and alter tossing about in the sea on a broken spar for some 
hours he was washed up, more or less safe and sound, though devilishly 
cold, wet and hungry, on one of those little islands in the Aegean 

It s on the map, of course, but not as Syrinx Island, which was the 
name he gave it after he met his— Gilbert Murray forgive me' 1— perishing 

When he'd recovered himself a little, and dried out his wet clobber in 
the burning sun, he looked round for some sign of habitation. It was 
a wild and rocky spot— mst an outcrop of mountains in the sea— and 
tflere was no hint of life except for some goats nibbling the grass on a 



them ii 



. lKlde But one of 'm caught his eye. She was an old nanny, and the 
hl1 ! °he waddled around and bleated went straight to his stomach 
llrins milk-bar in iaci ! Of course, the moment he tried to approach 
heTshe skipped, just out of reach, until he sat down and fairly wept with 
..-ration and hunger. .... , 

As u happened, he collapsed beside a little stream in which some reeds 
,„r crowing Oidmarv Seaman Parroit was not a classical scholar for 
SShine ' In a flash he had plucked some of the reeds and fashioned 
a flute such as he had read the great gc 
ivmphs. And he started to play on his Arcadi 
L-^ne-iiiiher tune — to charm the old nanny 

h, ve been a sight ior the gods ! ,,,.111 

~W althou-h he didn't have anv success with live old lady, the spell 
worked in a way he hadn't bargained ior. As lie went stealing on tiptoe 
inwards the retreating goat, crooning softly on his pipes, he suddenly 
S3* the face of a lovely young girl peering fearfully at him over a wild 

laL fi the ordinary way, Ordinary Seaman Parroit would have blushed to 
the 'roots of his hair to have seen this lace— and have beaten a precipitate 
retreat, when it was followed by gleaming shoulders and unadorned 
torso a's the girl rose like Aphroditt 
glance assured him that she was na 
:, and for the first 



used to attract 
pipes — a plaintive, 
i his clutches. It must 



better look at him. For o 
the waist ! But he was a ship- 
1 his life he reacted — to put it 



ledically— to purely physical stimuli 



He made a 
t and relied o 



t the v 



tied before him up tin 
though not without frequi 
that he was gaining 

1 1 was during one of thes 
to a pine tree, that he not i 
perfect female— and perfe 







.ch, shouting hoarsely that he was a British 
give him food and shelter. And she 

iside, with queer, rhythmic bounds, 

skittish pauses to look back and make sure 

lulls in the chase, while she clung palpitating 
■d she was not as other girls. While she was 
was how he described her— from the hips 
upwards (though there was 
something queer about her 
temples) the divinity that had 
shaped her ends had lost sight 
of the Greek ideal. She had the 
legs Of a goat ! 

Any other man but Pariott 
would have been seized by what 
is medically known as hysteria, 
classically as panic and vulgarly 



1 the j 
sight. But our ( 
was literally end 
discovery. And v 

his approach, witl 
ing eyes, deliciou: 
and heaving boso 



tiii; 



lolar 




tnink— or led— what you mis-tu nm-me. Ik' simply noted witn growing 
delight chat her tangled curls only partially concealed two small curlv 
horns stomas out of her forehead. 

She was undoubtedly some type of female faun— new to mythology 
ind biology alike. Parrott felt that he had made the classical discovery 



in pure Attic Greek, and, after some 
ered him in broad Ionic, with an Aeolic 



of the agi 

He told me he spoke to he 
stammers and blushes, she ansv 
strain — the language of Homer. 

"Who are you?" uttered very carefully drew from her the admission 
that she was a "faunctte"— I forgot the exact word she used— known 
locally as Daphne. Further questions elicited the amazing fact that she 
was descended from Pan and Syrinx, whom you may remember— or 
have forgotten— the god pursued until, the story has it, she was turned 
into a reed Crom which he lashioned his flute. And she was not the only 
one; that part of the island was apparently peopled by her sisters, all 
descendants ■..■! ill. greai ^od Pan. 

Wildly excited, Parrott sat down hcside her, forgetting his hunger in 
his desire to go into this matter more thoroughly. 

"But I don't get it," he exclaimed— or Attic words to that effect 
"I always understood that Syrinx escaped — and the gods turned her into 

"That's what you think," replied the minx with a saucy wink "That's 
the story her people put about to hush up the scandal " As a "matter of 
fact, she didn't run so fast." Daphne giggled "And Pan could play 
pretty hot music on that flute of his— just like you." She coyly dropped 
her eyes. ".So when n was .ill over they packed her of!' to this island- 
Kid I m the result. And all the other goat-girls here." 

"Wait a minute !" cried Parrott. "This was thousands of years ago 1 
can there must have been other men " 

5 2 



■Oh, there were — for thousands of years," replied the faunette de- 
murely. "Thetc arc always men — except for us poor girls." She added, 
confusingly I "The original twins— did I mention Syrinx had twins, both 
■iris? — met sime shepherds on the island. And they couldn't run better 
[tutu their mother !" So it went on, and, although most of the shepherds 
had normal, human children, the goat strain kept cropping up and Pan's 
progeny increased and prospered. 

'But they were always girls! And when the peasants began to get 
civilised, they looked down on what they called"— she flushed with 
anger— "these throw-backs. And so now all the fuanettes are ostracised, 
and driven to live alone on this side of the mountains, without any men 
and" — suddenlv and alarmingly she flung her white arms round his 
neck— "and— in time we shall all die out !" And with that the ridiculous 
creature burst into tears and nearly jabbed his eye out with one of her 



; rather over-helmed 



How on earth — I ri 



Poor Parrott was terribly embarrassed. He patted her head, and 
fondled her pointed ears, and stroked her smooth shoulders, and dis- 
covered that her hairy flanks were quite soft and silky, like a Persian 
cat's; and heaven only knows what might have happened if he hadn't 
suddenly realised that he was surrounded by a crowd of other fascinating 
faunettes, all looking curiously and somewhat enviously on. . . . 

Parrott is always rather reticent about the period which preceded his 
ultimate flight from the island. 

He is a shy, modest man, and I gather that he » 
by the attentions of these beautiful, sex- 
starved goat- goddesses among whom he 
had fallen. 

They regarded lum much as a mob of 
healthy young film -fans might regard 
Clark Gable if they were thrown on a 
desert island with him; and the 1 
petition must have been terrific ! 

They waited on him hand and foot, 
feeding him 
with goats 'mi Ik. 
Wild honey 
and fruits, and 
vied with each 
other in trying 

vours with dan- 
ces and songs. 
Unlike their 

tress, they 
could all run 
like the wind 
— but always 





■A jiviiux- 
Instead! 
of openly wooing and 
pursuing him, she be-! 
the sympathetic 
companion — almost a 
sister — and would be' 

for hours, doing her 
■ all his 
questions about the 
Greek language and 
.,-,. mythology, 

1 his would have been O.K. by Parrott, if the strain of beating off ih- 
less diffident faunettes had not been too much for him. He would have 
sought sanctuary among the shepherds, but Daphne pointed out that no 
goat-girl would dare to appear among them, and without a guide he was 
certain to lose his way in the mountains. 

So in the end he decided to build a boat and make a bolt for it, in the 
nope of getting picked up at sea. 

Everything went according to plan. He built his boat, with Daphne's 
help ^she was curiously silent while they were at it), and one moonless 
night he slipped down to the beach and shoved off. 

As the Island of Syrinx faded in the gloom, he breathed a deep sigh of 
rehef— which turned to a startled gasp as a white form and a puckish 
little face cautiously emerged from the heap of goatskins he had stowed 



aft! 



The stowaway, i 



t his 



.5 Daphi 
i' end. The poor 



him and prepared to follow him to the ends of the earth 
When Parrott thought of the sensation he would cause i 
at some civilised port with this incredible 
"e felt be must protect her, as well 



infatuated with 






lie turned up 

', he went cold all over. 

himself, from the vulgar gaze — 



bo he insisted on her hiding her silken hindquarters and legs in his 
voluminous bell-bottoms and the more attractive part of her person in 
;ed her curls in such a way as to conceal the 



. while he 
tell-tale horns. He himself braved the weather — fortunately 
summer in the Mediterranean— in his vest and trunks, with a covering 
rum ^ at mEht ' T neVer hCard if ShS hdped by rlesdin S up against 

Things fell out much as he had feared. Instead of sighting a ship, he 
eventually terchod up at ;t hitle fishing village on the Greek coast. For- 
: simple folk who accepted him and his odd 



companion as ship"- recked Bmis tiers, ,ind loyally oftered them a haven 
from the Germans, who were expected in the village any day. They did 
nut notice the dainty little goai-feet peeping out from the bottom of 
Daphne's slacks, and the next day Parrott produced a pair of sandals 
which effectually concealed them. 

For some days all went well, Parrott, dressed as a Greek fisherman, 
lent a hand with the nets, while Daphne (he was careful to mention that 
she was not his wife) helped the women about ihe house. She could only 
speak ancient Greek, so was unable Co betray herself by getting into con- 
versation with the men — although site did her best with her eyes. 

Of course, she continued to embarrass poor Parrott. A moonlight 
night always induced her to dance naked in his bedroom, and she was 
for ever begging him to make another flute, so that they could hold a real 
bacchanalian revel on the greensward; but, on the whole, she behaved 
Herself, and kept her hoofs and horns out of sight of the villagers. 

Then the Germans arrived. 

A company was quartered in the village, and there was a systematic 
house-to-house search, which culminated in the appearance of Major 
Von Saukcrkraut, the Herr Kricsknmmundam ol the Scliut/staffel, and 
all the officers and orderlies, at the hovel where Parrott lodged. 

"So !" said the major, screwing his monocle into his eye. "The 
irauleins of Hellas prefer to strip the clothes from drowned British 
sailors to wearing their national costumes ! Ve-ry pretty, my 

Daphne blushed and giggled. 

"'Tchah 1" rasped the S.S. man. "Trousers ate not fitting for women I 
See that she wears a skirt !" 

Daphne gave a delighted squeal as he pinched lier seat — and then 



tunately, the r 





looked sharply at 
if wondering why s! 
upholstered with 



the 



ately, the house was too small for any soldiers 

Parrott was able to borrow a long, shapeless 

exchange for his protege's bdl-buLtoms and sweater, 
y feeling that trouble was in st< 



after the major had rum- 
pled Daphne's hair with- 
out discovering her horns 
and the K reiskomman- 
dant had passed some 
hing comments 
her figure. Fortun- 
be billeted there, and 
ling dress in 



And he w 



But he had 
far wrong. 

The major had taken a fancy to Daphne, and repeatedly visited her— 
generally at night. Only the fact that the Kici.kommaiulant invariably 
accompanied him, either to look for trouble or to irritate the amorous 
soldier, and that both men spent more time glowering at each other than 
admiring Daphne, prevented a show-down. For the sly minx, who no 
doubt regarded poor Parrott as a very disappointing 'lov.T, probably 
enjoyed the impression she created, and bounded about with such goat- 
like glee when attending that anybody but a dumb |errv would havcleen 
she was no ordinary girl in a couple of blinks. 

All this time Parrott was on tenterhooks. He had not failed to observe 
his faunette's delight in masculine company, and he was terrified that 
his classical secret would be discovered— and desecrated — by these 
modern barbarians. Besides, he had an important question to ask her 
and now he never seemed to have a moment to spend with her in quiet 
conversation. He almost regretted those Arcadian hours on the island 
when she sat at his feet answering his Greek catechism. 

At last the inevitable climax came. I have sutiacsied that Parrott was 
hardly the answer to a maiden's prayer, and in the end Daphne must have 
given him up as hopeless and decided to succumb to the masculine 
charms of these more exciting myrmidons of Mars. 

One night some German victory — or defeat — was being celebrated in 
the village with copious draughts of Greek wine; and the sounds of 
revelry floating in throudi the cottage window proved too much for the 
susceptible little faunette. 

Giving Parrott the slip while he was deep in his Homer, she sped out 
into the moonlight street, so excited that she left her sandals behind It 
was the clatter ot her little goat-feet on the cobbles that aroused the 
scholar iron] his studies. 

«id alarm, he jumped up and followed her. If the rude soldiery 
t it would be the end of her, and possibly him. 

5« 



discovered her 5 






Besides, there was that important question he had neve: fount 1 
io ask her. . . . 

He ran down the street in pursuit, calling her name, but the v 
froze on his iips as he saw a boisterous companv emerging unsteadily 
from the tavern ahead of her It wis the muji.11-., the Rreiskominandant. 
;inii several young officers— all reeling drunk. 

She slackened her pace, and, of course, they stopped and accosted her. 
"Ach ! it is our little fishcrgirl !" roared Major von Saukerkraut. "Is 
[his nightgown the best dress you can squeeze out of that booksy old 
toiser of yours?" 

"It is better than trousers, any way," hiccupped the Kreiskommandanr. 
"But if you don't like it, Herr Major, why not rip it off?" 
"No brutality— pkese !" said the officer with drunken solemnity. 

"For one little kiss, IVauleiu ■" 

"Run, Daphne I" shouted Parrott, in a frenzy. "You don't know 
what you're doing !" 

Daphne looked round, and for the first time caught the infection of 
his fear. She broke away from the officers, and went bounding down 
the street — only to rear back on her haunches (there is no other phrase) 
as a posse of soldiers came marching and stntnng round a corner, cuttina 
nlfher retreat. 

"Run !" yelled Parrott, waving his Homer. "Run, Daphne !" The 
frightened girl tried to double back past the officers, but the Kreis- 
kommandant's hand shot out and clutched her dress. In a flash the 
loose garment was ripped from her shoulders — and Daphne stood 
revealed in all her pagan nudity for the mythological creature she was ! 
But her tormentors had little time to stand goggling at her. Filled 
with primeval frenzy, she lowered her head and bulled the Kreiskom- 
mandanr so severely in the tummy that he collapsed, winded. Then she 
served the dumbfounded major 
in the same way before spinning 
round like a goat and ha ring 
straight through the ranks of 
petrified soldiers. 

Then started the panic I 
mentioned at the beginning of 
this story. They scattered and 
fled from her, screaming, like 
nymphs pursued by a satyr, 
convinced that they were be- 
witched or suffering from d.t. 
And I heard later that the entire 
company evacuated the village 
die next day with the major 
raving mad and the Kreiskom- 
niandant (a man of sterner 
mould) declaring that it had no 
strategic importance, anyway. . . 
Meanwhile, Daphne raced 
Past Parrott, ignoring his cries, 





nnd headed straight for the beach. He pursued 
her, wishing he had his pipes to lure her back 
to him, until they reached the seashore. 

There the beach patrol were thrown into a 
similar state of panic, and stampeded, [eivitv 
her free to launch a boat and push out to sea. 
And this time it was Parrott who insisted on 
accompanying the faunctte, resolved to flee 
the mainland before he was captured as a pris- 
oner of war and she was put into a menagerie— 

And so their second Odyssey began, but what happened in that boat! 
lias never been clear, because there arc several yap, in RuTon's narrative 

For three or four days they suffered fearful hardships under the 
broiling sun, until they once more s.ghted ihe J,l. in .l ,.i .Syrinx 

At the sound of the surf, Daphne pressed a p^ionale kiss on Parrott's 
lips— he swears it was her first-and dived overboard to swim ashore 

lie did not follow— because he fainted 

Soon after that, somewhere north of Crete, we picked him up, raving 
ancl spouting hnes of poetry in the original Creek from a brine-soaked 
Homer. It was while I was treating him for sunstroke that he told r 
his story. And I believed it. 

As the Ship's Surgeon finished, we stirred, and some of us laughed 
sto "wa^tme -" = "^ WHy "" y ° U E ° conuineed that rhi& fustic 

"Because he is still frightfully keen to get back to the Island of Syrinx 



• That kiss 



"Aha ! So he had fallen at last for his little fat 
have done the trick 1" 

"Oh, no, not old Parrott," chuckled the M.O., draining his pink gin 
It wasn't that. He said he had loreoucn to .i,k her whether the letter 
Alpha was pronounced by the ancient Greeks as a long a, or a short 1 







A COMPLETE STRIP THRILLER 

WITH AP0LOO'=i 




SasjPSH 




J ORD HEKVLL was 
*-" yawning over a copy f 
The .Sucnnjic Quarterly while 
Ins demure little wife sat oppo- 
site him busily sewing, He wag 
bored to death with her down- 
east eyes and perpetual em- 
broidery, but if only he could 
have read her mind he would 



have realised that she was equally 
weary oi playing the part ol [he good 
wile and clever little needlewoman 
for which she had been designed bj 
nature and upbringing. 

At last he could stand it no longer, 
and, muttering that he had to attend 
a meeting of the Biochemical Society, 





snatched up his opera hat 
and gold-knobbed cane and 
dashed off to the West End 
to hit the high spots- 
leaving poor Hester " 
tears at her inability „ 
;eep him by the lire side. 
She missed him so much 
she even wandered 

his lordship's private 

laboratory, where he had 
been lately carrying out 
some revolting experiments 
to increase the fertility of 

Gazing through a mist 



looking 

sne-rat, Lady 

Hekyll idly picked 

up a bottle of 

liquid lab- 

:e : Highly 
Dangerous" — and 
a desperate idea 
took shape in her 
mind. If she 
could not keep 
her husband's 

of going 




daggering trans forma lion take 
place in her appearance. Her 
modest bun of dead- loo king 
brown hair changed to a flaming 
Eangfc of curls; her eyes had a 
'Avili-h sparkle in Lhcm; and 
her luscious Cupid's bow of a 
mouth clamoured for lipstick. 
As for her — well, it was clear 
lhat her figure now demanded 




the spur of the moment, 
he unhappy woman unscrewed the 
topper, sipped [he liquid, and, find- 
pleasant to the taste than 
ISj took a more reckless 

To her surprise — and relief — she 
d not instantly fall dead. She did 
it even feel ill. On the contrary, a 
tingling of the blood was fol- 
lowed hy a distinct feeling of exhila- 
ration. She felt an unfamiliar urge 
to paint her lips and don indecorous 
clothes. Clutching the bottle in her 
hand, she rushed up to her bedroom 





somewhat more exotic attire than 
the modest blouses and sober 
tweeds she usually wore. 

Meanwhile, Lord Hekyll was 
sitting alone in a night-dub 
slightly tipsy, but still lonelv and 
more bored than ever. Suddenly 
lie was startled by a provocative 
burst of feminine laughter, and a 
silver dance shoe, brimming with 
champagne, was thrust under his 
nose! 

The offering came from a J 
glamorous girl with flaming red 
hair and a skin-tight gown with a 
dicollete that gave more than a 



mere hint of still more allur- 
ing charms. "Er— how do 
you do ?" he gasped "But 1 

haven't the pleasure " 

"Miss Snyde," she ans- 
wered with a slow, seductive 
drawl, "but you can call me 
Sonia. I thought you looked 
lonely, darling. Will you be 
my knighr until the dawn?" 
And, lifting her shimmering 
skirts, she removed a scarlet 
garter from one shapely 
thigh and snapped it on to 
his wrist. 





After that, things moved 
even faster than Lord Hekyll 
c-ould [iave hoped for in his 
wildest dreams. Miss Nnvde 
was an exciting— dangerous 
—contrast to his demure 
little wife. Liberal draughts 
oi champagne were followed 
by the most abandoned 
dances, culminating in the 
during young woman per- 
forming an impromptu strip- 
tease act on fhe table I 

Lord Hekyll was stamping 
and clapping, and catching 
the intimate garments which 



Hew in the air, when Sonia 
Snyde suddenly turned 
pale and staggered. The 

crashed from the tabic and 
lay insensible — while all 
her beauty and glamour 
seemed to drain from her 
face and figure. 

Fearing a scandal, his 
lordship slipped furtively 
from the night-club while 
die crowd gathered round 
the unconscious girl; and, 
feeling half-ashamed of 
himself, crept into his 



late last night, darling," 
she ventured, with 
iccustomed malice. 



"Ye 



- ye 



interesting lecture," 
mumbled her husband. 
"You're as absent- 
minded as ever," went 
on Hester, remorselessly. 
"You slept in your shoes 
—and isn't that a lady's 
wrist- watch you are 
wearing ?" and she 
Pointed to the scarlet 
Karter still attached to 





twin bed without noticing that 
his wile's was unoccupied. 

He awoke the next morning 
with a frightful hangover and his 
feet on the pillow. Hastily un- 
dressing—a process he had omit- 
ted the previous night — he even- 
tually appeared at the breakfast 
table in his dressing-gown. 

Lady Hekyll was even paler 
than he, but he did not notice 
the suppressed excitement in 
ler eyes as he bent guiltily 
)ver his egg. "You were home 








;r on that day 
vrctched man 
stole out to avoid his 
wife's reproachful 
eyes — -and look a scat 
in the park. He was 
brooding half- regret- 
fully on Sonin Snyde, 
when he suddenly 
found that yo 
woman, more se- 
ductive than ever in 
a flimsy afternoon 
frock, sitting on his 
knees ! "Go away !" 
he shouted. "You 



can't do that here!" 

"Then we had 

belter go to the flat, 

darling," whispered 



the 



'AVh 



what flat ?" he stam- 
mered, following 
her unwillingly' 

"Why, the little love 
nest you told me to 
take-in your name," 
answered the brazen 
hussy. 'Don't vou 
remember what you 
said last night?" 



nop 
i 






Half an hour later the mfatu- ' 
ated man was feverishly smoking 
cigarette after cigarette on a diva 
in a luxury Hat while the woma 
who had bewitched him, ur 
hkishmdv took a shower-bath i 
lull view of him ir. an uncui 

This was the beginning of the 
double life of Lord Hekyll— and, 
il only he had known it, of Lady 
Hekyll, too I For Ladv Hekyll 
and Miss Snyde were one and 
the same person, the startling 
difference between them being 
controlled bv the doses of Cy- 



in Essence which 
the dowdy little Hes- 
ter took from time 



If 



Lord 



nly 



Hekyll 
found time in his 
hectic life to revisit 
his laboratory he 
would have noticed 
that the green liquid 
which caused such 
devastating changes 
in the character of 
rats — and women- 





was rapidly diminishing. 
Unfortunately, Lady 
H;kyll was getting used 
to the drug. Stronger 
doses were needed, and 
— more alarming symp- 
tom still— its effects were 
becoming irregular and 
incalculable. Hence it 
was that one day, when 
Lord Hekyll went to 



his wife outside the flat and 
had to slip down a side street; 
"nd on another occasion he could 
have sworn he saw Sonia Snyde's 
slinky figure disappearing hastily 
"ut of his own front door ! 

While Hester grew daily more 
sirait-laced, Sonia, to his brd- 
ship"s alarm, became more and 
more devilish; and at last she 
hornlicd him by proposing a visit 
Il J his house. "I have enter- 
tained you so often here, sweetie- 
P'e," she cooed, "it's your turn 




to offer me hospitality ! " 
The next morning his 
harassed lordship was 
ik'lidiu'J to hear his wife 
invitation she 
had received to speak to 
die girls on " Ideals of 
British Womanhood " at 
her old school 150 miles 
away. He eagerly pressed 
her to go, pointing out that 
a few days' change would 




ife, with her little speech 
prepared; but it was Miss Soma 
Snyde who bounded joyously 
on to the platform and greeted 
the delighted young audience 
with " Whoopee, girls, I'm 
going to give you a pep talk on 
'Glamour and ■ — How to Get 

while waiting tor her 
turn to speak, Lady Hekyll had 
fell that curious, intoxicating 
tingle of the blood which told her 



lhat she was due for another 
change of hair— and 
personality. 

Some hours after, Miss 
Snyde, stripped to her 
undies, was ejected from 
the school by the police. 
Lord Hekyll, cowering in 
his club, received a disturb- 
'Arn returning 
to-night. Unwell. Hester." 

Full of nameless fears, his 




bed sacred to his wifi 
was the fatal S 
Snyde, in a shattering neg- 
ligee, either dead drunk 
just dead, and clasping 
empty green bottle 
hand*! 

Hester had already 
"changed" twice during the 
journey home — to the con- 
sternatton of passengers, por- 
IttSj and passers - by — and 





even as her frenzied husband, 
fearful of his wife's return, shook 
[ho recumbent Sonia frantically 
by the arm— she changed slowly 
back lo Lady Hekyll! 

When Lord Hekyll recovered 
from his swoon he sat gazing 
for hours at the bottle labelled 
"Cyprian Essence" while the 
tearful Hester tried to explain. 
Presently a smile spread over 
his face and he took his 



wondering wife into his a 
"Thank heavens there's no r 
left, darling," he whispe 
"but- — you're changed for ( 
You're something between 
modest Hester and my glamo 
Sonia. What a lucky man I 
— to have a wife and- 

continuc to lead a double life 
with Lady Hekyll and Miss 



I shall 





■•say 9999yyyy9 slowly, nine 



IMES, PLEASE!' 




/~\NCE upon a time, children, there were three sisters who lived 
Vy together in a maisonette flat. The two older ones were as 
plain as unrationed black-out curtains, but the youngest was as 
pretty as a picture and fresh as a pre-war egg. (Don't ask me for 
her telephone number, boys— she's moved I) And because they 
were jealous of her, the two plug-uglies kept her in the flat all day 
and made her clean out the coke-stove and do all the dirty jobs, to 
save having a char. 

She was called Cinderella, because she had such an cllava rime 
among [he cinders. 

They never gave her any money for the movies, and pinched 
all her coupons, so she had to dress in rags-and-tatrers (and very 
nice, too). She had never worn silk undies and thought a brassiere 
was a West End cafe, while her ugly sisters stepped out in her 
step-ins, and (latuned her finery on their austeritv figures. 

One day while poor little Cinderella was raking out the cinders, 
she ovctheard them excitedly discussing a Jitterbug contest which 
was being held in the local dance hall. 

"There's a prize of £100 for the couple who can keep it up the 
longest and do die craziest figures !" exclaimed Martha, the fat one. 



"You could 
floor holds ou 



i it on your head, dear, if the 
it," said Matilda, the thin one. 
"I'm sure you've got as good a chance as I 
have, darling," returned Martha sweetly, "if you 
don't slip through a crack in the parquet !" 

"But what's the use of talking like this," de- 
clared Matilda discontentedly, "since we've 
neither got partners— and no chance of getting 
'em, either, while that young slut of a sister of 
ours attracts all the boys with those utility 
strip-tease clothes !" 

There was a mournful silence foi 1 moment. 
Then Martha suddenly exclaimed : "I know 
anything about male partners ! Let's dance together, dearest, and 
both win the prize !" 

So they togged themselves up St to kill (and that's a pretty literal 

metaphor) and romped off to the dive, telling Cinderella to sit up 

for them and stand by with hot milk and a shot of gin to revive them 

on their triumphant return. 

They had scarcely gone, 

and Cinders had hardly begun 

to water the coke-stove with 

her tears, when the door 

opened and a shady-looking 





/ c «ANO / 




vith a big black bag insinuated himself 
furtively into the flat. 

"Who are you?" gasped Cinderella, jumping up 
and drawing her rags closer round her more 
provocative curves. 

"I'm your fairy godmother, me dear," said the 
man, with a wink. "Arc your loverly sisters in? 
I've got a few nifty surprises for 'em. Very 
glamorous — very amorous ! Hey, presto !" He 
opened his capacious bag with a click. "We'll 
dispense wirh the usual pumpkin, white mice and 
what -mil. Take a peck at these, mv love !" 

Cinderella peeped timidly into the bag, and then 
drew her breath in delight and wonder. "Oh, 
what a beautiful dance 
frock !" she gasped. 
"And what lovely 
satin slippers ! But 
what arc those other 
gamienrs ?" 

know," said the ere; 



with a 



"Bu 



tell 



your sisters 
they're all coupon-free. Take the 
lot — very hot !" 

"I — I'm afraid they're not in," 
stammered Cinderella. "They're gone 

to a dance — but " suddenly a wild 

idea Mitjuiestcd itself to her — "if I " 

The black marketeer's manner 
changed abruptly, and he shut the bag 
with a snap. "Nothing doing, my 
dear ! I want cash down — and plenty 
quick. These things are burning my 
fingers. I go— and I don't come back !" 

"But, listen I" Cinderella raced after 
him as he made for the door. "There's 
money to be won at that dance ! If you 
would only lend me these lovely clothes 
—just for the night — I could go myself 






and win thai Jitterbug contest — I'm sure I could do it- — and pav you 
with the £100 I make !" 

The man looked at her — and went on looking. "Maybe you got 
something there, sister," he admitted, rubbing his chin. "You're 
easy on the eye, and that's half the battle in these crazy contests. But 
listen here !" He grabbed her arm. "I can't sit up all night waiting 
for you with my car parked outside bung full of petrol I got for 
church-going ! You'll have to be back by midnight and either pav me 
on the nail with the money you've 
earned or yield up those clothes 
undamaged !" 

"Oh, thank you ! Of course, I 
won't damage them !" 

"That's all you know about 
boogie-woogie 1" said the mer- 
chant grimly. "But here you are 
— I'll take a risk ! Hop into these 
thingummies and get cracking. 
I'll wait here for you." 

So Cinderella, palpitating with 
excitement, retired into her 
to array herself in the marvellous 
clothes. Once or twice she had to 





call out to ask his advice about the less 
familiar garments, but managed to get 
her shoulder against the door before 
he could come in to show her; and ar 
last she was clad, for the first time in 
ber life, from the top of her curly 
head to the tip of her dainty toes, in 
the most ravishing creation which 
that cheap joint was ever destined to 
sec. It was moulded to her exquisite 
form as if she had been poured into 
it, and what was underneath was 
nobody's business— until the Jitter- 
bug contest began ! 

But this is antici-pantie-ing. 

There is no need to tell my little readers that the ugly sisters 
were struck dumb with rage and jealousy when they saw her arrive, 
and that their own aerobatic version of the Lindy Hop was literally 
a flop which brought down the house as efficiently as a block-buster. 
Fortunately for the preservation of peace, they crash-dived while 
doing the Back-io-Back and were carried out on a couple of 
stretchers. 

Wc must, however, in accordance with fairy-tale tradition, 
introduce Prince Charming at this point. 

He was a handsome young man who had come to the dance hall 
simply as a spectator and to spot prospective talent for his father. 
He also happened to be a Commando with an intimate knowledge 
led combat. 







The moment he saw Cinderella he ex- 
claimed: "My gosh I Who is that incen- 
diary blonde ?" And, on learning that she 
was unaccompanied, applied the principles 
of the assault course to his approach, and 
introduced himself by whipping his arm 
round her waist and launching her into the 
middle of the floor just as the M.C. called 
out : "Next couple, please !" 
"Oh I" gasped Cinderella. 
"You're right !" said the he-man. "We're 
dancing this together — if you can take it !" 
"You're very kind," said Cinderella, as 
she sailed over his left shoulder. "But I'm 
afraid I don't really know any of the steps 
of the Jitterbug !" 

"Nor do I," said Prince Charming, catch- 
ing her by the ankle. "Besides, there aren't 
any. But if we can't do better than these 
zanies in zoot suits and their mariana- 
maddened molls my training as a shock ' 
trooper has been wasted !" 

He then proceeded to throw her about the floor in a series ol 
combined operations which made the Lindv Hop, Swing Gate, 
Peck, Peabody, Back-to-Back, Leap-frog, Splits and Boogie-Woogie 
look like the mincing steps of a minuet. And Cinderella got mad, 
and fought back, and nothing was seen of them except whirling 
arms and legs, and swirling skirts, and it seemed more than probable 
that the Second Front had opened, and 
Cinderella was almost about to suggest an 

armistice for security reasons, when 

The clock struck midnight ! 

Remembering her fairy godmother 

and her promise — despairing of winning 

the prize and fearful of losing her poise 

— Cinderella broke free from her partner 

in mid-air and fled from the dance hall ! 

i t' . J J "pit ^nd 1C was lucky she did, for the police 

I \»i' • t HH raided tlle P lace at a quarter past twelve, 

v and the young Commando and everyone 

else spent the rest of the night in gaol. 





"Oh, excuse me, I believe a 
young lady lives here. She left a 
— a pair of — a garment behind her 
at a dance last night. I should like 



But s in the excitement of the raid, nobody 
noticed the dainty pair of silk apricot panties 
that Cinderella had shed in her retreat. 

Nobody, that is, except Prince Charming, 
who stooped swiftly and picked them up 
and stuffed them into his pocket as he was 
being led down the stairs between two burly 
constables. 
We will draw the veil over poor Cinderella's return. The black 
marketeer had more to say than we have space (or the pluck) to 
print. But he had no legal redress, for his wares were too hot, so 
he contented himself with stripping what remained of them from 
Cinderella's shrinking and battered form, and leaving her with the 
grim threat that he would talk to her sisters in the morning. He 
was so upset that he didn't even notice that a rather vital item of 
her equipment was missing. . . . 

Fortunately, Martha and Matilda came back in an even more 
prostrate condition than their little sister, and showed no signs of 
leaving their beds even after she had brought up their breakfast 
next day. 

The morning — and Prince Charming, who staggered round to the 
flat the moment he could get bail— found poor little Cinderella back 
in her rags- and -tatters raking out the coke-stove again. 

She was so black with cinders and blue with bruises that he did 
not recognise his partner of the previous night — especially as she 
had bunged up one of his eyes with the heel of her little satin shoe 
— but stood rather diffidently in the doorway and stammered : 

76 



-thei 



her 



make her an offer which she might 

care to consider." 

The moment the two ugly sisters 

heard these promising words they 

bounded out of bed, and, without 
waiting to don their dressing-gowns, rushed at the young man, 
shouting: "They're mite!" 

Martha was the iirst to snatch the silk apricot panties from his 
nerveless hand and retreat into the bedroom to try them on, pursued 
by the protesting Matilda. 

Prince Charming shot a bewildered glance at Cinders, who 
returned it with a timid smile which lit up her lace like sunshine 
on a dirty day. 

But before they could speak they heard Matilda shriek : "Stop ! 
Stop ! You'll split them ! 
You're much too fat, Martha ! 
I'm sure they'll fit me I" followed 
by the sounds of a feminine 
tussle. 

Evidently the delicate scarifies 
survived the ordeal, for a momen: 
later Martha's jeering \ 
heard crying: "Ha, ha ! Don' 
move, or they'll slip round yo 
knees ! If my figure's a 
three, yours is a one, 
Matilda !" 

Meanwhile, the young 
Commando had had an 
eyeful of Cinderella, and, 
being used to penetrating 
die disguises of those who 
blackened their faces, re- 
marked quietly : "Now it's 
your turn, Cinders ! Go in 






J&Bi^ 






The blushing 








girl obeyed as in 






a dream — and 


h^ 




sounds of feminine 


fifftAft /. «i 






strife once more 


mm 


KzL 




came from within. 






Prince Charm - 






) ing was just screw- 






ing up his courage 






m 


to embark on in- 




truder operations 


i 


1 






when the door 


1 ! 


■"LA / 1 






behind him open- 




w\ ) 






ed and the shady 
merchant with 








the black bag 








appeared. 
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"Look here," 








he began bellig- 








erently, "there's 


/-/hi 






a pair of panties 


c? ™ 






missing," when 
Cinderella, pur- 


sued by her clamorous sisrers, bu_ 


st on to 


the scene clad simply and 


austerely in the apricot garments 


n question ! 




"There they are !" howled the black marketeer. "Take 'em off! 


They're mine !" 








Prince Charming restrained bin- 


with a powerful arm. "Maybe they 


are, but I doubt if they'd fit you,' 


he safe 


drilv. 


'These three ladies 


have each tried them on, 


<*%* 




1 


and they seem to be made 


Kr 




.m. 


for the young one. And 


-r m 




/**% 


very nice she looks in 'em, 


i-- 




JnL 


loo," hewenton, surveying . 






the bashful girl / {, 




-*** (" 


wK/jrn^ 


with a critical but _^_/^!~V<j 


^ '-h 




wmJmBL 


appreciative eve .^S* ^AJ 
"Which brings ' Y?MJ J 




g^l 


wxwSLA 




V 


£W\ 


me to my proposi- I ^sP^k 






tion, Cinderella. -» ?-ij 






Of course, you 






and I 


won "the 









Jmerbug COOresi — I've got the hundred pounds in my pocket — bu! 

I'm returning it lo die management to help them out with the line !" 

"You can't do that," protested the fairy godmother. "She owe? 

it to me, for wear and tear of merchandise, to wit, one dance frock, one 

pair ol sjtin slippers, one brassiere, one pair of sheer " 

"Pipe down, Lafayette !" cut in the Commando. "Your money's 
safe, but we'll have to trouble Cinderella's sisters for the coupons. I'm 
sure they won't need 'em at their age I Meanwhile, here's my offer, 
Cinders. I was at that low dive to spot a likely wench to advertise 
feminine underwear for my father — and it seems I've found her. It's 
a good steady job — seven pounds ten a week and a perpetual wardrobe. 
Dad's know a professionally as Chez Yvonne, the House for Beautility 
Knick-knacks, anil 1 shall come into the business when I've won the 
What d'you say, Cinders?" 

think she said — seeing that Prince 
nice smile, and that little touch of 
ell with women, Wops and Jerries? 



Well, children, what do y 
Ch:uming nad blue eyes and 
roughness which goes down so we 
You're right ! 

So everybody lived happily ever 
had to take it in turn to rake out th< 
coupons. The fairy godmother turned o 
kgirimately in corsets on a bicycle, and Cinder- 
ella eventually married Prince Charming and 
became Mrs. Chez Yvonne — but not before 
she had won a universal reputation as the 
Queen of the Undie World. 

That's all. Good night, children — every- 



v leaf, and travelled 
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